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The Case Method in Education for 


Administration : 


An Addendum 


By CYRIL G. SARGENT 
Director, Center for Field Studies 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
and GEORGE E. FLOWER 


Director, Co-operative Program in Educational Administration 
Canadian Education Association 


The case method of instruction assumes that learn- 
ing must start with “concretions” (not “abstrac- 
tions”), with what we may call action-oriented situ- 
ations at the “how-to-do” level. . . . The student is 
asked what he would do in such a situation were he 
in a position of responsibility in it. Moreover, he is 
asked not only what he would do, but how he would 
do it... . By stressing this latter half the student 
is made to realize the difference, for example, between 
“being tactful” in general and what the particular 
tactful remark in this particular situation would be. 
. . . It is always easier to deal with the “average 
person” than a particular person in a particular 
situation.? 

PIONEERED by the Graduate School of Business 

1 F, J. Roethlisberger, ‘‘ Efficiency and Cooperative Be- 
havior,’’ Journal of Engineering Education (December, 
1949), 241. 


Administration at Harvard University, and now 
used rather widely in universities from Kansas 
to Ohio State to California, the case method of 
instruction in administration possesses the dem- 
onstrated usefulness of directing the attention 
of instructor and students—as partners in the 
learning process—to specifics rather than falling 
back on _ easier and generalities. 
Looked at in another way, cases are the means 
of reproducing for discussion the realistic details 
and often complex ramifications of actual real- 
life situations: they confront the student with 
the necessity to make decisions in a whole series 


verbalisms 


of action sequences. 
Much has been written about this method of 
enabling a group of people to live through an 





extended series of events in a relatively short 
instructional period, particularly as applied to 
the training of business executives and public 
administrators.2, The case method does not deny 
the values of approaching a problem by reason- 
ing from general principles to the particular. 
What it does emphasize, however, is the impor- 
tance of looking at a specific concrete situation 
as it exists, and plotting a course of action in the 
light of the facts of that situation rather than 
mainly or solely in the light of rules and prin- 
ciples. ‘‘Situational thinking’’ is one of the 
phrases which has been applied to such an ap- 
proach. 

This method is well suited to various aspects 
of professional education programs for school 
administrators. Used experimentally in a series 
of conferences for in-service superintendents of 
schools sponsored by the Harvard unit of the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, it goes a long way toward providing a dis- 
cussion atmosphere of down-to-earth realism. 
Instead of talking about a superintendent’s rela- 
tionships with the school committee, for example, 
in an abstract frame of reference, the partici- 
pants at the conference find themselves actually 
in the shoes of Superintendent ‘‘ X,’’ faced with 
the ‘‘realities’’ of superintendent-board relation- 


ships, in the whole school and community con- 


text. The Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion has been engaged in a major case collection 
program, and is now making extensive use of the 
case method in its new experimental doctorate 
program for those looking forward to a career in 
the actual action administration of school systems. 

But there is a drawback to all this: the written 
case itself in a sense may come between the par- 
ticipant and the situation reported upon. Some 
of the reality may be sapped away in the imper- 
sonal printed document. And the case writer, 
in his attempt to keep his document to manage- 
able size, is frequently unable to indicate impor- 
tant details of characterization of persons or 
situations—the sort of thing which could be ob- 
servable at a glance in reality, but which too 
rarely is at best only hinted at within the scope 
of a case report. Moreover, people frequently 


2 Recent publications include Kenneth R. Andrews, 
(ed.), ‘‘The Case Method of Teaching Human Relations 
and Administration’? (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952) and Harold Stein, (ed.), ‘‘Cases in Public 
Administration and Policy Development’’ (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952). 
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read without actually comprehending. ‘‘The 
history of education is a record of battles against 
the use of words without understanding.’’ 

Why not case films?—These disadvantages 
might be to a large extent overcome by the pres- 
entation of case films: that is, the actual events 
of the cases filmed and screened for the discus- 
sion group. None of the advantages of case 
method as we know it now would be lost. More- 
over, such films would add an extra dimension 
of reality to the case. The old adage of ‘‘one 
picture is worth a thousand words’’ is still sound, 
and it becomes even more significant when the 
picture is combined with a sound track which 
carries not only the spoken words but also their 
intonation and overtones of meaning which fre- 
quently are lost in a written case report. 

Why have case films not been made before? 
Two main reasons are probably (a) inertia and 
lack of time (the case technique is still relatively 
new and has simply not yet been pushed as far 
as this added step); and (b) the cost factor. 
This latter factor is formidable. It is perhaps, 
in fact, largely responsible for the almost com- 
plete lack of executive training films of any sort, 
let alone those following a case approach. Most 
films must be made to sell commercially at a price 
to cover production costs. There have been some 
industrial films picturing approved practices at 
the foreman training level;* and a few capsule 
film strips have been produced on human rela- 
tions in industry.’ But there appear to have 
been no case films to date. Possibly this is an 
important area of potential interest to an edu- 
cational foundation. 

Of course films are expensive. A rough rule 
of thumb currently estimates at least $1,000 per 
minute of completed film. The cost factor alone, 
then, indicates that it is not sufficient simply to 
ask the question, ‘‘Would case films be valu- 
able?’’ but rather, ‘‘Would case films be more 
valuable than other mediums which might be 
substituted for them ?”’ 

Film strips might be a possible alternative. 
But it seems clear that film strips—a series of 
slides with or without accompanying sound ar- 


3 Edgar Dale, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching’’ 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1946), p. 62. 

4For example, ‘‘It’s up to You,’’ produced for the 
Association Merchandising Corporation in 1947-48. 

5‘‘Human Relations in Industry,’’ produced for the 
Armstrong Cork Company in 1949 and distributed by 
McGraw-Hill. 
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rangements—are far better suited to the step by 
step explanation of some such process as the 
sharpening of a pencil or the stripping of a ma- 
chine gun than they are to portraying the com- 
plex social situations implicit in a consideration 
of most phases of the art of administration. This 
is particularly true of school administration, 
broadly conceived as embracing not merely in- 
ternal organization (however involved that may 
be), but also as reaching out to a consideration 
of community factors in the school administra- 
tion picture. 

A second possible alternative would be written 
cases accompanied by spoken dialogue repro- 
duced on phonograph records. They would, of 
course, lack the case film’s visual presentation, 
although they might be useful in some situations. 
This technique is being used experimentally in 
leadership training activities by the United 
States Navy. 

The case film could be made extremely flex- 
ible. It could, for example, be so designed that 
screening could be stopped at a given place to 
allow for discussion of the case in the light of 
facts presented up to that time. This would 
provide a most realistic climate of decision for 
those discussing the case, since in the final analy- 
sis most administrative decisions must be made 
in the light of certain known facts and a host of 
other more or less unknowns. The following 
section or sections of the film could then be 
screened successively, showing what decisions 
actually were made and what events actually 
followed: not in any sense as a solution to the 
problems in the case, but simply as statement of 
the unfolding situation for further discussion. 

The film medium, too, would offer a highly 
adaptable means of presenting animated dia- 
grammatic clarifications of complex structures 
and organizations, and even of charting involved 
patterns of social interaction. Again, the case 
film, shown once, would have an immediacy of 
impact comparable to many administrative situ- 
ations which the written case may not possess. 
Frequently an administrator has to act quickly 
without benefit of the more or less prolonged 
study which the written case allows. On the 
other hand, the film could be rescreened in whole 
or in part as often as might be desired. More- 
over, it would be possible to distribute the writ- 
ten case from which the film was made, to allow 
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as well for the careful mulling over of evidence 
and data by the individual. 

Case films, then, would add extra dimension 
of greater reality and flexibility to the case 
method in its focus on specific situations rather 
than generalized ‘‘problems.’’ They would be 
particularly suited to the consideration of com- 
plex school-community administrative factors in 
an in-service—as well as pre-service—program 
for school administrators. A series of case films, 
dealing in turn with such matters as the super- 
intendent and the board, community pressures, 
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and the administrator and the school personnel, 
could well be invaluable to school administrators 
and administrators-in-training across the coun- 


try. Such a series would be expensive, but not 
in relation to its promise of substantial dividends 
for public education in America. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


The Place of Children’s Literature in the Cultural Scale 


By ELIZABETH PILANT 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Ir is only fitting that children’s literature 
should assume the proportions of a professional 
writing field in the United States. For ours is a 
land where youth and youthfulness are wor- 
shipped as fervently as ancestors ever were in 
other cultures. It is not only a worship of an age 
range, it is the worship of the qualities of youth- 
fulness in persons of any age level. Some of 
these esteemed qualities are: vigor, enthusiasm, 
optimism, good humor, insatiable curiosity, ad- 
venturousness, and flexibility. These are also 
qualities sought after in children’s literature. 
Hence the development of children’s literature 
in this country may be considered an aspect of 
the general cult of youth. 

Perhaps the United States is the only country 
in the world which can afford this youth cult. 
For its existence presupposes an economic level 
that will allow the prolongation of youth in a 
pre-vocational sense. It may even require a s0- 
ciety in which the machine does so much that 
the labor unions insist upon the limitation of the 
employment span both by the prolongation of 
youth and the setting of an early retirement age 
at the other end of life. The cult of youth not 
only requires more pre-vocational years in which 
to be carefree and exuberant, it requires a very 
expensive educational system prepared to see 
that these youthful years are not altogether cul- 
turally empty, even if lacking in an immediate 
economic return. That is not to say that our 
country does not reap a long-term dividend when 
youth finally enters the economic field, physically 
and professionally mature. A specialized society 
ean only be built upon an increasingly adequate 
general education, in other words, upon addi- 
tional years of schooling. 

It has been remarked that only in the last 200 
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years and in the more industrialized countries 
has children’s literature appeared as a distinct 
phenomenon. In other words, it is only since the 
opening of the industrial revolution in certain 
countries that this special type of literature has 
gained specific status. Only in these times and 
places has the machine provided the additional 
leisure necessary to the development of a full- 
fledged age range known as youth. Only in the 
machine economy has the old-fashioned family 
community so far been replaced that children’s 
literature has become a necessity. 

In the pre-machine period, parents, children, 
grandparents, assorted aunts, uncles, and kin 
provided such an array of different ages in both 
sexes that children could be initiated into the 
adult culture without much dependence on the 
written word. Traditions, secular and sacred, 
could be handed down by word of mouth, even by 
older children to younger children. But in our 
machine period there is so little opportunity for 
constant or consistent contact between age 
groups under family living that the transmission 
of the culture depends increasingly upon writ- 
ten means, or at least methods of an extra- 
familiar nature. 

The earlier oral literature stage of family de- 
velopment parallels the earlier tribal stage of 
community organization where oral literature 
was sufficient for cultural needs. Of course, 
this distinction will not be destroyed in our di- 
versified society by the use of oral telecommuni- 
cations or sound recording systems. Regardless 
of the forms of mechanical transmission, whether 
by press or radio or phonograph record, the ma- 
terial formerly in books will remain an art prod- 
uct of a specialized cultural character and not a 
generalized oral literature of the tribal system. 
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Before the Western machine age children’s 
literature hardly attained independent status. 
This may be the result of a set of circumstances 
in which youth itself hardly attained indepen- 
dent status as an age range. In the older culture 
it was economically necessary to put children 
to work and to bearing the responsibilities of 
maturity at such an early age that youth hardly 
existed as a well-defined age range. There was 
simply infancy, precocious maturity, and old 
age or death. The responsibilities of economic 
and sexual puberty came so early that the pre- 
ceding years were used feverishly in preparing 
the child to become an adult rather than a teen- 
ager. In short, the years now included in the 
youth period were then mostly part of the ma- 
turity state. This situation can still be observed 
in some contemporary cultures. All the empha- 
sis in younger years was on bearing mature 
responsibilities at the earliest possible moment 
in much the same manner that under some re- 
ligious doctrines the only significance of today 
is preparation for the next life. Even so child- 
hood was an undesirable and brief prelude to be 
suffered only as a necessary evil. Children were 
little men and little women rather than youths. 

The youth cult and its literature also arise in 
part from the physical lengthening of the life 
span in our century sufficiently to allow for sub- 
division into more age periods. If one consid- 
ers the life span in the middle ages in the West- 
ern world as 30 years as compared with a span 
nearing 70 now, it is easy to see why life is being 
broken up into more specific divisions. 

In fact, paradoxically enough, the worship of 
youth and youthfulness in our culture has even 
created another age group at the opposite end of 
the life span known as maturates rather than se- 
niles. Our efforts through science and economic 
amelioration to prolong the qualities of youth 
have produced at last a distinct class of elderly 
people of greater and greater numerical propor- 
tions. This class, it can confidently be predic- 
ted, will demand a special literature of its own. 
Thus another literary field based on age levels 
will develop in this country at the opposite end 
of the social spectrum from our worshipped 
youth. But it will be characterized by a greater 
and greater degree of youthful qualities. Hence, 
it will be very interesting to see how closely our 
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literatures of the first and second childhoods may 
approach each other. 

To return to the literature for youth, our coun- 
try has seen in our own time a further fragmen- 
tation of the literary field in which we have not 
only literature for early childhood but for ado- 
lescence set up as a distinct field with its own 
guild of practitioners. Many colleges are al- 
ready giving separate courses in the literature of 
adolescence as opposed to children’s literature 
for the pre-puberty period or even pre-school pe- 
riod. Thus one sees even further expansion and 
division of the literary spectrum as the life span 
lengthens. It is almost an amoebic process in its 
constant growth and division. 

One might close here with this discussion of 
the cultural placement of children’s literature, 
but it may be advisable to notice a few of the 
symptoms of maturity as a literary type that can 
be expected to develop even further with the suc- 
ceeding years. As a ripe literary type there 
must be increasing opportunity for the child to 
select books of his own choosing rather than pas- 
sively accept books as gifts from adults of their 
choosing. With the growing economic indepen- 
dence of youth, more and more children have 
money to spend on such books as they like. 
Again, we find more and more authors trying to 
find out what kinds of books children really want 
in order to produce them. The same goes for 
publishers, librarians, and teachers. 
ean no longer force children to read what we 
think best for them in the schools, we are devot- 
ing more and more time to learning what kinds of 
Children’s lit- 


Since we 


literature they will gladly read. 
erature cannot attain independent literary status 
until its consumers have more say over what is 
produced, and when and where and how it is 
read. 

One would expect more writing in the field 
either by youths themselves or adults who have 
Such 


a condition will contrast with the earlier periods 


only recently graduated from adolescence. 


of children’s literature, when most of the produ- 
cers were not only mature but even tended to be 
elderly caretakers of young children. It may be 


expected that fewer of the children’s classics will 


be merely reminiscences of childhood written by 


graybeards. 
It would seem logical to expect that fewer of 
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the children’s classics will deal with prematurely 
adult ‘‘little men and little women,’’ physical 
midgets but otherwise fully mature in achieve- 
ments and capacities. Stories of children who 
act like children might seem more realistic. It 
may tend to give the child a greater sense of se- 
curity and a larger sense of satisfaction in just 
being one’s own normal age instead of being 
ashamed to be one’s age during tutelage. 

It may be assumed that fewer of the children’s 
classics will, in the future, be adult books that 
later proved amazingly more popular with chil- 
dren than with adults. Such seems to have been 
the fate, for instance, of Gulliver’s Travels and 
Robinson Crusoe, to mention only two examples. 
It is truly amazing that such an intellectually 
withering piece of sarcasm as Swift’s should be a 
children’s classic. 

Cultural autonomy for children’s literature 
should clear up any doubts as to whether it is 
simply adult literature watered down with easier 
words and sentence structures. It should dispel 
any illusions about juvenile literature simply 
being sugar-coated textbooks in history or science 


that have been ‘‘story-ized.”’ 
Full cultural autonomy for children’s litera- 


ture will mean the freeing of the ‘‘captive’’ read- 


ers now held by many writers whose status with 
children arises almost entirely from their prior 
status with the adults who choose the books for 
the children. Another development to be ex- 
pected should be a growing distinction between 
pictorial artists and literary artists. In the chil- 
dren’s field there has been a tendency for the 
work of the pictorial artist or illustrator to over- 
shadow that of the literary craftsman. In fact, 
it is understood that many people have become 
children’s writers because they were good illus- 
trators rather than because they were good writ- 
The publisher felt that if he could get two 
artists in one, that was an economic advantage. 
The only difficulty is that he usually got only one 
artist but required him to develop an artistic 
ambivalence of which he was incapable. 

One might remark that the bulge in the birth 
rate and the rise in living standards in this coun- 
try should result in an ever-increasing autonomy 
for children’s literature as a distinguishable li- 
terary field. Certainly there is no reason why it 
should be any discard pile of adult literature or 
any dumping ground for those who succeed only 
as illustrators or fail as adult authors. Genius 
has its place in the field of children’s literature 
A literature without 


ers. 


as surely as in any other. 
venius is no literature. 


CS On a 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 


By STELLA STERN 


Forum Director, American Field Service 


OnE of the few scholarship programs for high- 
school students is being carried out under the 
auspices of the American Field Service, for- 
merly a corps of volunteer ambulance drivers 
during both world wars. They have, since 1947, 
been bringing teen-age students from Europe to 
spend an entire year in this country, living in 
and 
schools as well as participating in the activities 
of their American counterparts throughout the 
United States. This year, there are some 234 
students here from 14 foreign countries. The 
Field Service also has a summer program which 
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homes of American families attending 


enables students living in those communities 
that sponsor foreign guests to participate in 
competitions for a summer in Europe where 
they are given hospitality with private families. 

With the inception of the idea of international 
scholarships, beyond the obvious aim of creating 
more understanding between individuals of the 
different countries, was the notion to use these 
students as ‘‘ walking textbooks’’ in each school 
they would attend. Considering the integration 
of the students into the social studies, history, 
and economies courses, the program has been 
The students were able to 
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highly successful. 





provide first-hand information about their coun- 
tries on cultural, economic, and political levels. 
They brought with them national costumes, 
films, objets d’art, those things which could best 
express their own culture. In most schools the 
atmosphere was charged with a desire to learn 
something about the foreign guests. 

On the level of human relationships, however, 
the picture seems to take a different shape. The 
psychologists have irrefutably proven that the 
fundamental differences between human beings 
lie in the fact that the individual is the total 
of his environment and experience. Since none 
of us experiences the same thing in precisely the 
same way, the differences which exist between 
ourselves and our close neighbors, who are after 
all partially exposed to the same geographical 
environment, are magnified hundreds of times 
when we try to make comparisons with people 
who come from distant places. 

It is difficult to imagine that Americans are 
ready yet to extend themselves to the point 
where they will be in a position objectively and 
sensitively to evaluate the differences they find 
in things foreign to them. The reason for this 
lies in the main that Americans need to feel that 
everyone is the same. 

‘*Basically, we’re all the same,’’ is a phrase 
which is comforting hundreds of panel-discus- 
The discussion may 


, 


sion moderators these days. 
be heated and angry, the viewpoints may be 
miles away from one another, and yet in the 
end, inevitably, *‘ Basically, we’re all the same.”’ 
The manifestation of our national neurosis is 
to make the claim that all people are alike; it is 
our security, our assurance that the way in 
which we conduct our affairs is acceptable and 
approved. Those things in human beings which 
do not come to the surface, which we do not 
understand, are swept away with the comfort 
that basically we are all the same. 

The American Field Service project is high- 
sounding, and theoretically it represents a large 
portion of the answers to our modern interna- 
tional problems, but it ean never achieve even 
a mild degree of success in the field of human 
relations as long as the basic premise of differ- 
ence is unacceptable. 

When our foreign students first arrive in this 
country, they are eager; they are curious; they 
are polite. Since there is nothing barbaric in 
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either their appearance or hehavior, the first im- 
pression the Americans conceive is that of like- 
ness, and laboring under this assumption it be- 
comes a difficult task to begin to recognize essen- 
tial differences. 

As long as there will be diversity in cultural 
patterns, there will be diversity in the methods 
of coping with life situations, and it is, in es- 
sence, this diversity which we must come to 
understand. I would like to quote here from 
some of the papers sent in to me by European 
students on Field Service scholarships which, in 
themselves, will imply that the differences they 
suggest are partially contributing to the inabil- 
ity to deal on common ground with foreign 
countries on international problems. 

‘*T did not notice any differences in the chores 
of an American and German family, but in the 
attitudes of the children to their parents both 
countries do not follow the same principle at all. 
We are taught to show respect to our parents, 
to listen to them attentively, to follow their in- 
structions, and to be careful with our own opin- 
We practice 


ions which would displease them. 
democracy, but we are cautious when we talk 


about the rights of children. I believe that this 
is one reason why a German child stays a child 
longer than an American does. Another reason 
is dating. Girls in my home-country usually 
attend dancing school at the age of sixteen. At 
the end of the course, at their first ball, they 
are formally introduced to social life and then 
frequently the first boy-friends appear. But 
dating is not taken from the lighter side in Ger- 
many and ‘going steady’ is not usual.’’ 

And from another German girl, ‘‘Though 
I see these advantages of co-education for a 
healthy marriage, I cannot quite understand 
why the United States should have a higher 
divorce rate than Germany. The reason for 
this fact is perhaps that co-education made the 
American students to get used to a temporary 
friendship between two students of the oppo- 
site sex so that they do not give much more im- 
portance and seriousness to a friendship sup- 
posed to be permanent like marriage.’’ 

A Norwegian girl wrote, ‘‘The greatest dif- 
ference in cultural patterns between the United 
States and Norway, I think, is due to the simi- 
larity of the Norwegian people and the fact that 
we Norwegians are so bound to our surroundings 
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that we cannot find inspirations anywhere else.’’ 

From Finland, a boy had this to say : ‘‘There 
seems to be two entirely different kinds of Amer- 
icans ; the one type is sometimes a naively opti- 
mistic individual, continually drinking, acting 
the playboy and the greedy gangster or monopo- 
listic capitalist without any moral complexes. 
This American, created by movies, novels, and 
by some Americans, themselves, represents 
America in the imagination of most Finns. I 
discovered the second and real type here. Most 
people I met were hard-working and decent per- 
sons and contradicted almost completely my 
former picture of an American. It sounds very 
childish to me now to hear people criticize Amer- 
icans because they sometimes prefer to sit on 
the ground instead of on a chair, or because they 
wear blue jeans.”’ 

It is interesting to note that in the hundreds 
of letters which have come in from American 
families who have given hospitality to the for- 
eign students, we find an almost complete ab- 
sence of any subjective evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Families and teachers speak of the for- 
eign students’ ‘‘adjustment to the new environ- 
ment,’’ of the pleasure they feel in ‘‘seeing him 
get on so well with the Americans,’’ of how well 
the foreign students’ personalities fit into the 
American households, and, of course, of the high 
scholastic aptitude of their guests. Nary a word 
is spoken of the reality of strangers meeting and 
knowing one another. It is too important to 
have the foreign student ‘‘adjust’’ to the Amer- 
icans. It is of little or no importance to have 
the Americans attempt an adjustment to the 
stranger. 

Looking at the project from a panoramic 
point of view, one feels an essential lack in our 
institutions, a certain bias directed toward con- 
firming our own egocentricity. Neither the edu- 
cational nor the family situation is totally to 


blame. Perhaps our scale of values must be 
reconstructed in order to permit a more gestalt 
approach by the family and the school. 

On the other hand, however, our young Euro- 
peans return to their homelands filled with 
altered conceptions of the United States. This 
is evidenced by the enormous response in 
Europe to the summer program of the American 
Field Service, since it is only through the in- 
terest of private families that we can make pos- 
sible a visit to Europe by American high-school 
students. This year there will be some 250 stu- 
dents going abroad. This is an increase of more 
than 100 per cent over last year’s summer 
scholarship students. The rather large increase 
can only be the result of the tremendous gains 
the Europeans have experienced in this pro- 
gram. 

For the last three years, the State Department 
has given us grants to bring over German and 
Austrian students. The cost to communities 
wishing to sponsor students coming from other 
European countries is $650. This includes 
transportation, insurance, and administrative 
costs. The Field Service, on reviewing appli- 
cations from families who wish to give the for- 
eign students hospitality for the year, as well 
as the dossier on each of the scholarship stu- 
dents, will try to make the best possible place- 
ment with a view toward bringing together the 
family and student which have the highest 
potential for having a happy situation. 

Our approach to the international exchange 
project is one of serious awareness of its limi- 
tations and potentialities. Our great hope is 
to expand the program to the point where there 
will be such a great influx of foreign students 
in this country, as well as increasing numbers 
of Americans abroad, as to provoke more at- 
tention to the understanding of the differences 
existing in our times. 


Technical Assistance and Education in Honduras 


By CLAIR J. BUTTERFIELD 


Chief of Education Field Party, Honduras 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


Tne Basic Agreement between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Honduras providing 
for the present co-operative educational program was 
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signed on April 24, 1951. The objectives of the co- 
operative educational program are: 
1. To promote and strengthen understanding and good 
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will between the people of the United States and Hon- 
duras and to secure further growth of democratic ways 
of life; 

2. To facilitate educational activities in Honduras 
through co-operative action on the part of the two gov- 
ernments; and 

3. To stimulate and increase the interchange between 
the two countries of knowledge, skills, and techriques in 
the field of education. 


The country and the people—Honduras, a rela- 
tively small country, is varied in terrain and climate 
with a wide range of temperature from the high 
mountain regions to the lowlands along the coast. 
Tegucigalpa, the capital, is in the mountains at an 
altitude of 3,200 feet. Its climate is excellent, but 
the major portion of Honduras is subtropical. The 
dry season extends from January through part of May 
and the rainy season fron. May through December. 
December and January are months of quite cool 
weather in the interior. 

Highways are usually narrow, rough, and winding, 
but during the past two years much has been done to 
improve them. Three neighboring countries—El Sal- 


vador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua—may be reached 
by automobile, but many localities within Honduras 
are accessible only by air, and the more remote spots 
require hours or even days by muleback to reach. 


Exports consist of gold, silver, timber, bananas, 
and coffee. Honduras exports more bananas than any 
other Central American country. Most manufactured 
articles are imported from countries throughout the 
world. 

Of a population of about a million and a half the 
vast majority is rural. The number of pure Indians 
is large, and the mestizos, who are mainly Indian, 
greatly increase the figure. The country has made 
great progress during the past two decades. 

Rural education in Honduras.—Rural schools in 
Honduras need to be improved. Many of the build- 
ings are inadequate; the teachers are poorly paid, and 
in some cases, poorly trained; and modern textbooks 
and other teaching materials are scarce. 

Realizing their need for help in improving their 
rural schools, the Honduran government first asked 
for technical assistance from the United States gov- 
ernment early in World War II. The first co-opera- 
tive program was initiated in 1944. 

The activities of this early program were centered 
chiefly around an agricultural normal school for boys 
at Toncontin, near the Tegucigalpa airport. In 1949, 
because the Honduran government needed the build- 
ings for military purposes, the school was moved to 
Comayagua. Here a rural normal school for boys 
was established with a student body of about 100. 

In 1947, because of the lack of funds, The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs was forced to discontinue 
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the co-operative education program in Honduras. It 
was re-established in 1951. 

Technical assistance sn rural normal schools—The 
first U. S. technician to work in the present co-opera- 
tive education program arrived in Honduras early in 
May, 1951. Almost immediately a temporary rural 
normal school for girls was opened in Danli. 

After several weeks of orientation and preliminary 
study and with the assistance of the engineering de- 
partment of the Agricultural Division of The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, plans were drawn and 
construction began on buildings for rural normal 
schools at Danli and Comayagua. Five buildings, 
constituting an installation of the 1944-47 agricul- 
tural program at Villa Ahumada, located on 200 acres 
of land about a mile from Danli, were converted into 
classrooms and dormitories, and seven new buildings 
were added. The buildings are constructed of native 
stone, are well lighted, contain adequate sanitary fa- 
cilities, and have a capacity of 80 students. This 
normal school was inaugurated on July 26, 1952, and 
was in operation with an attendance of 54 students 
during the remainder of the school year. It is under 
the direction of Srita. Filomena Carias who, in co- 
operation with United States technicians, has revised 
the curriculum in handicrafts, education for the home, 
agriculture, and physical education. Methods and 
content are under study in the social studies, natural 
sciences, art, and psychology. Since a third-year class 
will matriculate for the first time during the 1953-54 
school year, special study has been given to teaching 
methods and practice teaching. A new demonstration 
school with a capacity of 50 students has been con- 
structed; and a plan conceived by Professor Rafael 
Bardales B., general director and inspector of see- 
ondary and normal education for Honduras, consist- 
ing of preparation, observation, and practice teaching 
will be available to third-year students. 

At Comayagua an entirely new plant consisting of 
21 buildings located on 328 acres of land, six kilom- 
eters from the city, has been constructed and was to 
be opened during 1953. It has a eapacity of 100 
students, is constructed of native stone, and when 
completed will be an outstanding contribution to rural 
education in Honduras. The director of the school is 
Professor Herminio Fajardo, and the staff consists 
of 15 professors who are employed on a full- or a 
part-time basis. 

The rural normal school at Danli cost approxi- 
mately $100,000 of which the technical assistance pro- 
gram in Honduras, financed co-operatively by the 
U. S. government and the Honduran government, 
contributed $13,750. The rural normal school at Co- 
mayagua will cost in excess of $150,000, which will 
be paid entirely by the government of Honduras. 
The co-operative technical assistance fund has, how- 
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ever, contributed $25,662 for equipment, supplies, and 
materials which have gone into the buildings of both 
normal schools. 

The purpose of the rural normal schools in Hon- 
duras is to train rural school teachers in modern 
educational practice. U.S. technicians and their Hon- 
duran asociados (associated technicians) will spend 
considerable time during each school year developing 
educational techniques and methods which will even- 
tually assure the country of well-trained teachers and 
raise its educational standards. 

Workshops.—The first in an initial series of four 
workshops was held in Tegucigalpa in November of 
1951, and the second in San Francisco de Choluteca 
in February and March of 1952. The last two were 
held at Villa Ahumada and at San Franciseo de 
Choluteca from July 21 till August 15 and from Oc- 
tober 27 till November 21 of the same year. Each 
workshop was of four weeks’ duration, and the 25 par- 
ticipants were selected by the director of primary 
education for Honduras, Professor Réul Zaldivar. 
These teachers came from various parts of rural Hon- 
duras and, with the approval of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, were permitted to attend the workshops for 
four months during the year. During their absence 
substitutes were appointed in their respective schools. 
Every effort was made in the workshops to meet the 
practical needs of rural teachers in courses consist- 
ing of child development, the teaching of reading, 
techniques of teaching, preparation of instructional 
materials, agriculture, applied crafts, home life, and 
demonstration teaching. 


In order to provide ways and means of keeping in 
touch with workshop participants between workshop 
periods and to assist them in putting into effect the 
principles and practices they had learned, a “super- 
visory and follow-up” project was written at the con- 
clusion of the first workshop period. This project 


enabled North American technicians and the aso- 
ciados to work in the field with the workshop par- 
ticipants who were assigned to schools designated as 
“model” schools by the Honduran Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Each of these “model” schools and a group 
of surrounding rural schools compose a nucleo escolar, 
or type of school district, where the demonstration and 
training work of the co-operative program can be 
carried on freely. At the present time there are four 
of them in operation and a fifth will be added at the 
beginning of the next school year. 

The primary purpose of workshops is to train a 
representative group of rural teachers in modern edu- 
cational practice and leadership. The extent to which 
this was accomplished will be demonstrated by the 
service which the participants continue to render to 
the educational development of their country. The 
process of education is slow under the most favored 
conditions, but a beginning has been made, and the 
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fine spirit of a forward-looking people who are anx- 
ious to solve their own problems will eventually bear 
fruit. Another factor which bodes success for the 
co-operative education program is the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the U. S. and Honduran educators who 
carry on the work. One name in particular should 
be mentioned at this point--Margaret Hampel of the 
Oklahoma A. and M College who was in charge of the 
first three workshops and who has now returned to 
the United States. Dr. Hampel performed yeoman 
service during her two years in Honduras and left 
a splendid professional record there. 

Summer school for rural teachers—1953.—In order 
to provide training for the rural teachers in the sec- 
tional schools of the nuclear systems, a summer-school 
session was held from March 16 to April 17, 1953, at 
the rural normal school, Villa Ahumada. Fifty rural 
teachers were invited and 27 attended. Courses in 
child growth and development, the teaching of read- 
ing, preparation of teaching materials, and health, 
hygiene, and recreation were offered. Dr. Leversia 
L. Powers of Pennsylvania, technical director of ele- 
mentary education in Honduras for The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, was in charge of the session. 
She was ably assisted by other educators from both 
Honduras and the United States. A representative 
of the World Health Organization rendered fine ser- 
vice in the preparation of teaching materials and in 
health instruction. 

The nuclear school systems.—The four nucleos al- 
ready functioning and the fifth, which is being estab- 
lished, will comprise a total of 23 rural schools. To 
encourage the success of the nuclear schools the co- 
operative education program has assisted the Hon- 
duran Ministry of Education in supplying these 
schools with functional equipment and adequate ma- 
terials. Outmoded furniture has been replaced by 
tables and chairs of three sizes. Small bookcases 
and cabinets for cups and towels have been provided. 
Mirrors, a water tank, first-aid kits, soap, tooth- 
brushes, brooms, and mops have been distributed. A 
mid-morning lunch program has been included as a 
part of the whole program. Emphasis has been 
placed on the preparation and serving of milk and 
on using vegetables produced in the school gardens. 
School grounds have been fenced and landscaped, 
gardens have been planted, latrines have been built, 
and community projects inaugurated. 

United States and 
asociados visit the central and sectional schools of the 
nuclear systems in teams. They spend an average of 
two weeks at a time in each nucleo, often traveling 
for hours on muleback to reach the isolated sectional 
schools. They assist the teachers with demonstration 
classes in the three R’s and in the fields of agricul- 
ture, home life, and applied crafts. 

These nuclear systems are used in part as in-service 
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training centers for rural teachers. The central school 
serves to focus and supervise the work that is being 
done in the outlying districts. Teachers of the nucleo 
have an opportunity to come together for confer- 
ences, to observe demonstration classes, and to receive 
guidance and help from the co-operative technical 
staff. If the better-trained Honduran rural teachers 
are placed in the nucleos, where they wiil in turn help 
to train other teachers in the nearby schools, the qual- 
ity of rural elementary education in Honduras will 
eventually show marked improvement. 

Vocational agricultural education.—One of the first 
projects in Honduras of the agricultural division of 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was the con- 
struction of a vocational agricultural school near 
Catacamas in the department of Olancho. It eon- 
sists of 12 buildings and is located on 388 acres of 
fertile land, The entire cost of construction, approxi- 
mately $115,000, was borne by the Honduran Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

In February of 1952 the education division of the 
institute was asked by Ing. Benjamin Membreiio, 
Honduran Minister of Agriculture, to organize and 
to direct the operation of this school, which is called 
the Escuela Granja Demonstrativa de Catacamas. 

Ernest S. Collier of Alabama, U. S. specialist in 
agriculture, assumed the responsibility of formulating 
an appropriate curriculum and setting up regulations 
for the operation of the school. A staff of instructors 
including the director, Gustavo Pérez, and other per- 
sonnel were employed. 

The general objectives of the school are: (1) to pro- 
vide for the people of Honduras a modern vocational 
agricultural school; (2) to establish a demonstration 
farm in connection with the school; and (3) to train 
future farmers and future citizens of Honduras. 

During the first school year 30 students were en- 
rolled, and considerable progress has been made. The 
major courses in horticulture, agronomy, and live- 
stock are supplemented by minor subjects and by 
practical farm work. An irrigation system has been 
constructed under the direction of Eng. Herbert Pre- 
vitt of the agricultural division, The Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, and nearly 100 acres of land 
are now under cultivation. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Honduras has contributed more than $100,000 
to the maintenance and operation of the school and 


seven additional buildings will be added in the near 
future. 

The Escuela Granja Demonstrativa de Catacamas 
is a striking example of co-operative technical as- 
sistance in education. The entire cost of construction, 
equipping, maintaining, and operating the plant has 
been paid by the government of Honduras. United 
States technicians have contributed their knowledge 
and experience and, with their Honduran associates, 
they are developing an agricultural program which 
will make a great contribution to the country. 

The outlook.—The future of rural education in 
Honduras depends upon more and better trained 
teachers. The rural normal schools must supply this 
need, but gradually they must raise their standards 
and increase their output. At present the graduates 
of rural normal schools in Honduras have a maximum 
of nine years of schooling, and many have less. Since 
50 or 60 rural teachers will graduate from the normal 
schools each year, it will take a long time at that rate 
to supply the demand. But the training program for 
rural teachers in Honduras is under way and it can 
be said with some assurance that it will gain momen- 
tum as time passes. 

The prospects for vocational agricultural educa- 
tion are good. Honduras has a number of fertile 
and undeveloped valleys through which flow rivers 
to supply water for irrigation. The and 
varied topographical elevations make possible the 
production of many tropical and temperate agricul- 
tural crops. To a very large extent the future pros- 
perity of Honduras depends upon agriculture and 
forestry, and the Escuela Granja Demonstrativa de 
train the future farmers of the 


climate 


Catacamas will 
country. 

There is an apparent need for trade and industrial 
education in Honduras. There are a few schools in 
the country which offer some vocational training to 
a limited number of students, but an eventual deter- 
mination of vocational industrial education through 
surveys and advisory committees should be under- 
taken in the near future. To do so is a part of the 
long-term planning of the co-operative technical as- 
sistance program in education. A vocational indus- 
trial education program would give balance to the 
present types of training, and would eventually meet 
the need for skilled craftsmen in the country. 


EVENTS 


Freedom of Reading and the Future of Democracy 


For 
one of the most un-American of un-American activi- 
ties has been the attack on the printed word. The 
“burning of books” has been taken too literally with- 


THE enthusiasm that greeted President Eisenhow- occasion that inspired the President’s address. 
er’s Dartmouth College address on the burning of 
books was justified. But more appropriate than en- 


thusiasm would be a sense of shame and guilt for the 
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out a reslization that more is involved than actual 
burning. The inquisition, for which a small group 
of “willful men” is responsible, began with the attack 
on the freedom of the universities, the proposal that 
the Library of Congress report on the number of un- 
American books in its possession, and the attempt 
to obtain from institutions of higher education lists 
of the textbooks used in them. From the attack on 
academic freedom to the burning of books, whether 
literally or figuratively, is a logical sequence in the 
minds not of “zealots” but of fanatics. For them it 
is not enough to ferret out present or former Com- 
munists; their books are banned not bezause of their 
content but because of their authorship, and freedom 
to read must go with this ban. 

The situation is serious enough, but its seriousness 
is mitigated by the fact that there still remains some 
freedom of expression. The unfortunate aspect of 
the situation is that for the millions who will listen to 
the propaganda about un-American activities, only a 
fraction of the people—and that already convinced— 
will read and understand the implication of the mani- 
festo of the American Library Association and the 
propositions affirmed therein on the freedom to read, 
and by implication, to have access to books. In this 
manifesto the following statement can and should be 
endorsed by all members of the teaching profession : 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at sup- 
pression, Most such attempts rest on a denial of the 
fundamental premise of democracy: that the ordinary 
citizen, by exercising his critical judgment, will accept 
the good and reject the bad. The censors, public and 
private, assume that they should determine what is good 
and what is not for their citizens. 


The task of educating for democracy is never-end- 
ing and that it is far from being completed is well 
indicated by the challenge to all Americans who 
realize that understanding and pursuing of Amer- 
ican activities are more important for the country 
than investigating un-American activities.—I. L. K. 


THE COLLEGE TEACHING 
INTERN PROGRAM 


Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
just established a College Teaching Intern Program. 
This program, which is to go into effect on a limited 
basis for the academic year 1953-54, has for its ob- 
jective the improvement of college teaching. Specifi- 
cally, the institutions participating will be authorized 
to appoint a number of interns at stipends ranging 
from $3,000 to $4,000 for the academic year 1953-54. 

To be eligible for such an appointment, an indi- 
vidual must not have had any college teaching experi- 
ence. A candidate may or may not have completed his 
doctorate. Each intern will be assigned limited teach- 
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ing duties, preferably in the general education pro- 
gram of the appointing institution. This provision 
is not mandatory, however, and appointments may be 
made in any department of instruction. The exact 
teaching assignment for each intern will be determined 
individually in each case. It seems likely that the 
success of this program depends more upon the indi- 
vidual qualities of the person concerned than upon 
the particular field in which he may work. 

Each intern will also participate in a seminar on 
college teaching problems conducted by the appoint- 
ing institution under the direction of one of its experi- 
enced teachers. The remainder of the intern’s time 
will be devoted to work which presumably will better 
prepare him for an effective teaching career. The 
fund states explicitly, however, that the internship 
year shall not be thought of primarily as a convenient 
device for permitting a young scholar to complete his 
graduate work. 


COOPERATIVE BUREAU SURVEY OF 
SENIORS’ INTEREST IN 
TEACHING 


In February, 1953, Ruth Houghton of Barnard 
College, chairman of the recruitment committee of 
the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, sent out a 
questionnaire on seniors’ interest in teaching to place- 
ment officers of 131 liberal arts colleges. Of these, 
50 colleges, which probably granted about 25,000 
bachelor’s degrees this year, responded, reporting 
2,114 seniors interested in teaching. Of this total 
65.3 per cent were interested in public schools, 16.8 
per cent were interested in private, and 17 per cent 
did not specify. 

The coeducational colleges, reporting the largest 
numbers interested in teaching, showed 85.1 per cent 
interested in public schools and 10.1 per cent in pri- 
vate. In the women’s colleges, 38.7 per cent indi- 
cated public and 23.6 per cent indicated private. 
Only in the men’s colleges was there a larger group— 
43.1 per cent—interested in private schools; public 
schools were chosen by 30.1 per cent. 

It is planned to follow up this survey in October 
to discover how many of the 1953 graduates repre- 
sented actually entered teaching and how many went 
into the military service and other careers. Com- 
ments may be addressed to the chairman of the re- 
cruitment committee, The Cooperative Bureau for 


Teachers, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ADOPTS 
NEW DEGREE PROGRAMS 


CHANCELLOR Lawrence A. Kimpton has announced 
the adoption of new degree programs at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, the third major step in the Chicago 
Plan, which began in 1931. With more than 20 years 
of experience behind it in developing general educa- 
tion, the university is undertaking to relate under- 
graduate study to the high-school work which pre- 
cedes it and the specialized study which follows. 

The curricula approved by the faeulty to avhieve 
these purposes include: (1) programs for a combina- 
tion of general and specialized education, normally 
requiring four years for completion by high-school 
graduates; (2) continuation of the present program 
of the college in general education, with an added year 
of tutorial study; and (3) a Master’s degree to be 
awarded approximately one year after completion of 
undergraduate study instead of three years as at 
present. 

The expansion of the degree programs is primarily 
directed toward high-school graduates who comprise 
the majority of students now entering the college. 
The four-year bachelor’s program is being established 
by adding one year to the present requirements for 
the degree, which most high-school graduates now 
need three years to meet. This fourth year, and joint 
revisions by the college and the graduate divisions 
of their existing courses, will permit a student to do 
extensive specialization. The college will continue to 
admit qualified students at any time after completion 
of two years of high school. All other special pro- 
visions of the college, designed to emphasize educa- 
tional achievement rather than time spent in formal 
study, likewise will be maintained. 


Students whose courses combine general and spe- 
cialized education will take their degrees jointly from 
the college and the division of specialization. The 
degree will be either B.A. or B.S., according to the 
areas of specialization. The college will award the 
bachelor of arts degree for work entirely in general 
education. 

Professional schools of business, law, divinity, 
graduate library, and social service administration 
will continue to admit students, as at present, at the 
end of the third year of their undergraduate study. 
The school of medicine, which has required approxi- 
mately an extra year of study in sciences after com- 
pletion of the college, will now directly admit stu- 
dents who take the B.S. degree. The division of the 
social sciences has voted to continue to admit stu- 
dents who have completed the third year of the col- 
lege. It will certify to the college work done in the 
division, and the college may then award the A.B. 
degree without concurrence of the division. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND LIBRARIANS 


Subseribers and librarians are again respectfully 
reminded of the note published in this journal, June 
20, that during July and August ScHooL aNnp Society 
will be published biweekly only. The July issues ap- 
peared on the 11th and 25th; the issue following the 
present one will appear on August 22nd. 


Notes aid News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, held on March 31, Dr. I. 
L. Kandel announced that he planned to resign from 
the editorship of ScHoot AND Society if a successor 
could be found by the end of August. The Trustees 
wish to announce that Dr. William W. Brickman has 
accepted the appointment as editor and will take up 
his duties on September 1. Dr. Brickman, associate 
professor of education, New York University, has con- 
tributed reviews of educational literature to ScHoon 
AND Society for more than a decade. 


Sister Mary Aloysius, B.V.M., will sueceed Sister 
Mary Anne Leone, B.V.M., as president, Clarke Col- 
lege (Dubuque, Iowa), effective August 15. 

Sister M. Angela Canavan, O.S.F., has been ap- 


pointed president, Rosary Hill College (Buffalo, 
N. Y.), sueceeding Mother M. Alphonse, O.S.F. 
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John Ekin Dinwiddie has been appointed to succeed 
Buford L. Pickens as dean, School of Architecture, 
Tulane University, effective September 1. The ap- 
pointment of Professor Pickens as dean, School of 
Architecture, Washington University (St. Louis 5), 
was reported in these columns, June 6. 


Appointments to the faculty and changes in staff of 
the University of Washington include: visiting profes- 
sor of classies, Raymond Davis Harriman; acting pro- 
fessor of history, Lyle Stanton Shelmidine; to asso- 
ciate professorship and assistant deanship, School of 
Nursing, Mary Stickels Tschudin; to assistant profes- 
sorship of home economics, Thelma Soule Rose; and 
instructor in history, Robert Walker Johannsen. 
Edward L. Turner, dean, School of Medicine, has re- 
signed to asume the duties of secretary, the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, the American 
Medical Association. 


Frederick H. Wagman, director of administration, 
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Library of Congress, has been appointed director of 
the library, University of Michigan, to succeed 
Warner G. Rice, who resigned from the post to de- 
vote himself to the duties of chairman, department of 
English. Faculty members who have been advanced 
in rank include: to professorships, Claude Andrew 
Eggertsen (education), Laurie Estelle Campbell 
(physical education for women), Joseph Ernest Kal- 
lenbach and Lionel H. Laing (political science), Earl 
David Rainville (mathematics), Carlton Frank Wells 
(English), Benjamin Webb Wheeler (history), and 
Joseph Koshimi Yamagiwa (Japanese) ; to associate 
professorships, Ronald Freedman and Morris Jano- 
witz (sociology), Morris Greenhut (English), William 
George Merhab (Romance languages), George Piran- 
ian and Phillip Sanford Jones (mathematics), Morgan 
Thomas (political science), Paul Alfred Hunsicker 
(physical education), Mare Denkinger (French), 
and Hide Shohara (Japanese) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Donald Francis Drummond (history), 
Marvin Julius Eisenberg (fine arts), Frank Harary 
(mathematics), Donald Louis Hill and John Francis 
Weimer (English), Loren LaMont Okey (speech), 
Philip B. Taylor, Jr. (political science), Ross N. 
Pearson (geography), and Amthony Michael Pas- 
quariello (Spanish and Italian). Francis Day Curtis 
has retired as professor emeritus of education. 


Robert E. Markarian, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Springfield (Mass.) College, has been appointed 
acting director of teacher education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, to succeed the late Raymond G. Drewry. Eugene 
Morris, research assistant professor of psychology, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been named 
assistant professor of guidance, Springfield College, 
effective in September. 


LeRoy C. Breunig, Jr., assistant professor of 
Romance languages, Harvard University, has been 
named executive officer of the department of French, 
Barnard College, to sueceed Frederic G. Hoffherr, who 
retired in June. 


Cyril G. Sargent, associate professor and director 
of the Center for Field Studies, the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, has been promoted 
to professor of education. 


Promotions at the University of Wisconsin in- 
cluded: to professorships, Clifford S. Liddle (educa- 
tional administration), Chester W. Harris (educa- 
tion), Murray Fowler (comparative philology and 
linguistics), Robert B. Doremus (English), and L. 
Reid Tripp (economics) ; to associate professorships, 
Gwen F. Arnold (education), Herbert M. Howe 
(classics), Alexander Y. Kroff (French and Italian), 
Werner Vordtriede (German), Lester W. Seifert 
(extension German), Graham B. Hovey (journalism), 
and Eugene Rotwein (economics); to assistant pro- 
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fessorships, John J. Enck and Alvin Whitley (Eng- 
lish), Michael B. Petrovich (history), Malcolm S. 
MacLean, Jr. (journalism), Charles W. Curtis and 
Eric R. Immel (mathematics), John S. Thomson 
(political science), and Ruth Baumann and Lloyd W. 
Woodruff (extension political science). 


Jennie Wahlert, primary school teaching consultant, 
Harris Teachers College (St. Louis), has been named 
lecturer in education, Washington University (St. 
Louis 5), effective in September. Miss Wahlert will 
succeed Elizabeth Lloyd, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, who has been appointed associate professor, 
the University of Delaware. 


Margaret Mary Wood, professor of social studies, 
Mississippi State College for Women (Columbus), 
has been granted a Fulbright fellowship to lecture 
in sociology, the Philippine Women’s University 
(Manila), for the academic year 1953-54. 


John B. Carroll, assistant professor of education, 
School of Education, Harvard University, has been 
named associate professor. 


Recent Deaths 

Ralph John Kamenoff, assistant dean of student 
guidance and professor of biology, City College of 
New York, died, July 21, at the age of fifty-one years. 
Dr. Kamenoff had served as instructor (1924-28), 
New York high schools; tutor of biology (1928-34), 
instructor (1934-41), assistant professor (1941-50), 
associate professor (since 1950), and assistant dean 
(since 1946), City College. 


Frances Fenton Park, former dean, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), died, July 21, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Dr. Park had served as teacher of 
English (1904-07) and teacher of economics 
(1911-19), Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.); fellow (1908-10), University of Chicago; 
assistant professor of economics (1920-22), Wellesley 
(Mass.) College; counselor of students (1933-37) 
and assistant to the president (1940-41), Bennington 
(Vt.) College; and dean (1924-28), Smith College. 


Samuel Burdette Shively, head of the department of 
biology, Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln), 
died, July 25, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. 
Shively had served as principal and superintendent 
of public schools (1916-37), Nebraska; assistant 
botanist (1937-39), Nebraska University; instructor 
of biology (1939-40), Illinois State Teachers College 
(Macomb) ; acting professor (1940-41), Doane Col- 
lege (Crete, Neb.); and professor of botany 
(1942-48), Nebraska State Teachers College; and 
head of the department of biology (since 1948), 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


Oscar William Irvin, retired assistant professor of 
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mathematics, Brooklyn College, died, July 25, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Dr. Irvin had served the 


college (192448). 


Charles Leonard Huskins, professor of botany, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, died, July 26, at the age of 
fifty-five years. Dr. Huskins, who was born in Wal- 
sall, England, had served as professor of botany and 
genetics (1930-38), McGill University (Montreal, 
Can.), and professor of botany (since 1945), Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Frederick William Charles Lieder, associate profes- 
sor emeritus o? German, Harvard University, died, 
July 30, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Lieder 
had served the university as teaching fellow 
(1904-06), instructor (1906-20), assistant professor 
(1920-28), and associate professor (1928-48). 


The Reverend William Ludwig, dean emeritus, Wag- 
ner Lutheran College (Staten Island), died, July 30, 
at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Ludwig, who was 
born in Bern, Switzerland, had been associated with 
the college for 46 years—retiring in 1936. 


Abraham Penner Friesen, head of the department of 
physics, Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.), 
died, July 31, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Friesen, who was born in Manitoba, Canada, had 
served as assistant in physies (1924-25), Colorado 
University; professor (1925-32) and chairman, na- 
tural science division (1932-43), associate professor 
(1943-49), and professor and head of the department 
of physies (since 1949), Southwestern University. 


Recent) | ; , 
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ALLEN, VIRGINIA FRENCH. People in Livingston: 
A Reader for Adults Learning English. Pp. vi+122. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Herrick Howe. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York 16. 1953. $1.25. 
Livingston exists only in this book; the people do not 
— exist either, but they are like many towns and many 
people in the United States. There are lists of questions 
concerning each fictitious characterization. 


a 

BAIRD, A. CRAIG (Editor). 
Speeches: 1952-53. Pp. 199. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York 52. 1953. $1.75. 


oe annual series of the Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, 
No. 3. 


Representative American 


BOWMAN, PAUL H., et al. ‘‘Studying Children and 
Training Counselors in a Community Program.’’ Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph No. 78. Pp. viii+ 
136. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 
1953. $1.50. 


The Fourth Development Series, No. 2, edited by Robert J. 
Havighurst. 


CHURCH, HAROLD H., et al. 
ties Survey. Pp. vii+96. 


August 8, 1953 


The Local School Facili- 
Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Bloomington. 1953. $2.00. 


Financing Schools in Federally Affected Localities. Pp. 
iii+69. Printed for the use of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1953. Copies free as long as supply 
lasts. 

Report prepared by Charles Quattlebaum on “Federal Par- 
ticipation in Financing the Construction and Operation of 
Schools in Areas Especially Affected by Federal Activities.” 


° 

FOX, WILLARD. ‘‘Selected Practices for Teaching 
Basic Skills.’’ College of Education Bulletin No. 2. 
Pp. 75. Bureau of Educational Research and Service. 
College of Education, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. 1953. $1.00. 

2 

Climate, Vegetation §& Man. 
Philosophical Library, New 


HADLOW, LEONARD. 
Pp. 288. Illustrated. 
York 16. 1953. $4.75. 
This is an attempt to survey life in its climatic setting. 

* 


HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, AND 
DIFFOR (Editors). Educators Guide to Free Films. 
13th Annual Edition. Pp. xvii+516. $6.00. Hdu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Fifth Edition. Pp. 
185. Titles 621. $4.00. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. 1953. 


JOHN W. 


o 

LANDIS, BENSON Y. (Compiler). 
Religious Resources: A Guide for Discussion with Ques- 
tions and References. Pp. 71. The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
This has been propasee by the Commission on Religious 
Organizations of NCCJ. 


Our Moral and 


a 
The Role of Voluntary Agencies in Technical Assistance. 
Pp. iv+176. American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. 1953, 
A reference volume on Technical Assistance Programs. 
» 


SISTER MARY JANET MILLER (Editor). Building 
the Integrated Curriculum. Pp. vi+472. The Catho- 
lie University of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
1953. $2.50. 

The proceedings of the workshop on integration in the 
Catholic Secondary School Curriculum, conducted at the 
Catholic University of America, June 13—24, 1952. 


* 

WILSON, HOWARD E. (Director). A Study of Poli- 
cies, Procedures, and Practices in Admissions to Medi- 
cal Schools in New York State. Pp. 70: State Edu- 
cation Department, The University of the State of New 
York, Albany 1, 1953. 
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KEEPING UP 


WITH THE TIMES ... 
is the purpose of CREF 











WHY NOT... 


write today to find out how you may retire with 
an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 
ings and capital values of the common stocks in the 
Fund. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
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522 Fifth Avenue New York 36,N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





Valuable New Texts for 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


by Paul R. Grim, University of Minnesota, and 
John U. Michaelis, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The aim of this text is to give direct help 
to the student teacher in the average public 
school teaching situation, help him gain 
confidence and move forward to more crea- 
tive teaching. It stresses teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, extra-class activities, recognition of 

" individual differences. 


484 pages 552” x 834” 
Fully illustrated 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This book covers every phase of student 
teaching from getting along with the super- 
vising’ teacher to instructing a hard-of- 
hearing child. It will show your students 
how to make lesson plans, how to cope with 
individual differences, how to construct 
audio-visual aids, how to get their first posi- 
tions, and how to improve themselves in 
service. 


433 pages 55R” x 838” 
Illustrations and charts 


Send for Your Copies Today 
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